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LATE  CABLES 


Second  official  estimate  places  North.  Brazil  19^0-^1  cotton 
crop  at  677 > 000  "bales  of  H78  pounds  compared  with  first  estimate  of 
716,000  bales  and  final  estimate  for  1939-U0  of  030,000  Dales. 


Declared  ejcports  of  "brazil  nuts  from  Para,  Brazil,  to  the 
United  States  during  December  amounted  to  1, 3^3 > 000  pounds  shelled; 
unrhelled  none  declared.    Estimated  exports  to  other  countries  cAl-,000 
pounds  shelled,  3»000  pounds  unshelled. 


Argentine  wool  exports  1 or  week  ended  December  2b,  1940, 
amounted  to  7*302,000  pounds  of  which  7>2ol,000  pounds  were  e:rported 
to  the  United  States.    Market  firm  but  miiet.    Demand  for  carpet  wool 
better. 


Uruguayan  wool  market  moderately  active  during  the  week  ended 
December  2b,  19 -:-0.     It  is  estimated  that  approximately  five-eighths 
of  total  clip  and  GO  to  90  percent  of  fine  crossbred  supers  have  Deer- 
sold  to  date.    Lack  of  shipping  spece  still  acute. 


Butter  and  other  edible  fats  for  household  purposes  in  Sweden 
rationed  effective  December  29 ,  19''0|  with  weekly  ration  of  6.8 
ounces  per  person.    Trade  in  butter,  margarine,  and  other  kinds  of 
edible  fats  and  consumption  of  such  fats  for  most  industrial  pur- 
poses simultaneously  placed  under  Government  control. 
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YUGOSLAV  GRAIN 
CROPS  REDUCED  ... 

Revised  estinates  of  the  ljkO  grain  crops  of  Yugoslavia,  as 
reported  "by  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rone,  indi- 
cate "below-average  outturns,  except  in  the  case  of  rye.    The  "bread- 
grain  and  corn  harvests  were  placed  "below  earlier  expectations,  "but 
incree.ses  were  shown  for  "barley  and  oats. 


YUGOSLAVIA:  .  Production  of  grains,  average  1933-1937, 
;  annual  195S-I9UO  


Crop            -  i 

Average 

;  1933-1937 

!  193S 

:  1939 

19^0 

1,000 
bushels 

!  1,000 
;  bushels 

1,000 
:     bushels  ! 

:  1,000 
bushels . 

Wheat   ! 

Rye   ! 

Barley  ; 

Oats   : 

Corn  ; 

S5,33^  ■ 

8,262  ! 
18,872  : 

22,195  ! 
175, ^00  ; 

111,330 

:  8,9^1 
19,3^  : 
22,^9$  i 
187,229 

!    105,660  ) 

9,5^7  ! 
19 ,  UgU-  ! 

-     23 , 993 
159,267  5 

69,335 
S.307 
17,086 
19 , ski 
172,1+31 

Compiled  from  of ficial . statistics  and  reports  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rone. 


The  wheat  crop  was  revised  to  69, 335 > 000  bushels,  or  3^ 
percent  less  than  the  1939  crop  and  20  percent  "below  the  1933-1937 
average.    Rye  production  was  estinated  at  8,307,000  "bushels  as  con- 
pared  with  9,587,000  bushels  produced  in  1939  and  8,262,000  bushels 
averaged  during  1933~1937«    The  barley  crop  was  revised  upward  but 
at  17,086,000  bushels  was  the  snallest  crop  reported  since  1927  and 
9  percent  under  the  1933~"1937  average.     The  production  of  oats  was 
also  considerably  reduced;  the  new  estimate  of  19,SUl,000  bushels 
compares  with  23,993,000  harvested  in  1939  and  the  5-year  average  of 
22,195,000  bushels. 

Early  prospects  for  corn  v/ere  reported  to  be  good  and  a  snail 
surplus  was  expected  to  be  available  for  export,  but  the  official 
crop  forecast  was  placed  at  172, U31 ,000  bushels.    An  outturn  of  this 
size,  while  8  percent  above  that  of  1939 >  would  be  some  3  nillion 
bushels  below  average  and  just  about  equal  to  estinated  domestic 
requirements  for  .19UO-U1. 
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YUGOSLAV  WHEAT  oUPPLIIS 
REPORTED  BELOW  LOMEoTIC 
REQUIREMENTS  

The  revised  estimate  of  the  19*4-0  Yugoslav  wheat  crop,  about 
69  million  "bushels,  together  with  the  reduced  carry-over  from  the  pre- 
vious year,  is  not  expected  to  cov?;r  normal  home  needs  during  the 
July-June  19UO-U1  sea.son,  according  to  information  received  in  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 

In  previous  years,  around  88  million  bushels  of  wheat  have 
been  required  in  Yugoslavia  for  food  and  feed,  as  corn-pared  with  the 
supply  for  19UO-U1  totaling  only  about  75  million  bushels.    Cons e- 
quently,  the  Government  has  taken  steps  to  economize  in  the  use  of 
wheat  by  the  admixture  of  other  cereals  in  milling,  by  increasing  the 
extraction  percentage  to  80  percent,  and  by  requiring  the  baking  cf 
only  one  type  of  bread,  which  is  not  released  for  sale  until  'the  day 
after  baking.    The  Privileged  Export  Company  has  also  been  authorized 
to  import  certain  quantities  of  wheat,  free  of  duty,  and  some  flour. 

Although  surpluses  on  fs.rms  are  recorded  by  the  Privileged 
Export  Company,  commercial  stocks  of  whea.t  are  reported  low  and  mills 
have    not    been  able  to  fill  their  needs.     Increases  in  the  fixed  price 
to  producers  have  been  ineffective  in  moving  supplies  to  market.  On 
August  26,  a  premium  of  50  dinars  per  quintal  (about  J>1  cents  per 
bushel)  was  authorized  on  deliveries  made  before  Novmber  30,  bringing 
the  basic  price  for  wheat  to  3OO  dinars  ($1.83  Per  bushel).    At  the 
sane  time  the  transport  of  either  wheat  or  flour  from  producing  areas 
to  other  districts  was  forbidden,  except  under  permit.    The  marketing 
of  wheat  was  not  stimulated  by  these  measures,  however;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  said  that  the  farmers  were  encouraged  by  the  postponement 
cf  the  payment  of  their  land  taxes  to  continue  their  holding  policy, 
and  the  mills  have  been  unable  to  accumulate  any  important  stocks  of 
wheat  or  bread  flour. 


uitit:  d  mans  '/heat 

EXPORTS  CONTINUE 
BELOW  La GT  SEaSON  .  .  . 

Exports  of  United  States  wheat  during  July-November  totaled 
above  18  million  bushels,  including  flour  in  terns  of  grain,  but  were 
hi  percent  below  the  comparable  figure  for  last  season,  according  to 
preliminary  trade  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.    The  volume  of  November  shipments  was,  however,  just  about 
the  same  this  year  as  last,   slightly  more  than  k  million  bushels, 
largely  because  of  more  active  trade  in  flour. 
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UNITED  STATS 3 J    Exports  of  wheat,  including  flour, 

to  principal  countries  of  destination, 
  July-No venbcr,  1938-1940  


Country 

;                            Jul  y-No  v  e  i  ib  c  r 

of 

Exports 

!     Percentage  of 

total 

destination 

!  19  3 8  • 

!  1939 

,  1940 

:  1933 

i  1939 

i  1940 

:  1,000 

I  1,000 

:  1,00') 

! bushels 

t bushels 

; bushels 

{Percent 

;Percent 

'.Percent 

United  Kingdom  

5  7>42S 

i  2,702 

:  2,255 

:  17-5 

J  b.S 

:  12.4 

Ireland  

!  2,l64 

:  302- 

939 

-  5.1 

1.0 

:  5.2 

Netherlands  

10,923 

i  5,330 

0 

.  25.7 

1  17.4 

0.0 

Belgium  

:  4,915 

0 

11.8 

.  lb.O 

0 

Greece  

34i 

!  85 

8 

•  6 

•3 

- 

Other  Europe   

5,639 

-  2,589 

908 

13.3 

•  8.4 

5.0 

Total  Europe   : 

31,47S 

:  15,923 

4,110 

74.2 

51.9 

22.6 

Costa  Rica  * 

215 

:  252 

210 

•  5 

.8 

1.2 

Guatemala,  

:  204 

:  24Q! 

153' 

.8 

.8 

Honduras.  , 

123 

!  141' 

81 

•3 

.5 

.4 

Nicaragua   

72 

!  135: 

85. 

.2 

Ll 

» 

.5 

Panama,  Republic  of  

191 

:  213 

207 

•  5 

•  7 

l.l 

Panama  Canal  Zone  

98 

10i: 

85 

.2 

•3 

.5 

El  Salvador   : 

171 

l74: 

h 

•  < 

.6 

•  3 

Cuba  ! 

2,051 

2,138: 

1,687 

'4.8 

7.0  1 

9-3 

Mexico   : 

182 

111: 

.4 

.4  : 

•  3 

Dominican  Republic  

101 

114: 

102 

.2  , 

.4 

.6 

Haiti,  Republic  of  : 

150 

loo  1 

136 

.4 

.6 

•  7 

Bolivia   ; 

10 

9: 

8; 

— 

- 

Brazil   i 

48 

71 ! 

155 

.1 

.2 

.8 

Colombia  ; 

171 

252: 

77! 

.4 

Cr  . 
•  O  1 

.4 

Ecuador  .....! 

155 

469: 

102: 

.4 

1.5  • 

.6 

Peru  ! 

98, 

4i: 

33 

.2  • 

.1  : 

.2 

Vene  zuela  

621 

881: 

819' 

1.5  ! 

2.9 

^5 

Others  a/ . .   ; 

15: 

b/  : 

0. 

Total  c_/  : 

4,676: 

5,530: 

4,038: 

11.0  : 

18.0  : 

22.2 

West  Indies  dj               .  .  . ; 

517 

386: 

313: 

1.2  : 

1.3  : 

1.7 

Orient  ej  . . .,  : 

660  ■ 

3,737: 

6,oS2: 

1.6  ; 

12.2  : 

36.7 

Philippine  Islands. 

1,686: 

2,222: 

l,54l: 

4.0  : 

7.2  : 

8.4 

British  West  Africa* . . . . : 

271. 

240: 

163: 

.6  : 

.8  : 

.9 

Others  : 

3,llj-9 

2,644: 

1,363: 

7-4  : 

"8.6  : 

7.5 

Total  all  countries...: 

42,437: 

30,b82: 

18,210: 

100.0  : 

100.0  : 

100.0 

Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
a/  Argentina,  Chile,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay.  . 
b/  Less  than  500  bushels. 

cj  Twenty  Latin  American  Republics  and  Republic  of  Panama, 
d/  British,  French,  and  Netherlands  West  Indies, 
e/  China,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  Kv/antung. 
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Of  the  total  wheat  and  flour  exported  by  the  United  States  during  July- 
November,  less  than  a  fourth  went  to  Europe  as  compared  with  over  half  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1939 »  "but  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  together  have 
teken  just  about  the  same  Quantity  so  far  this  year  as  last.     Shipments  to 
Latin  America  have  decL  ined  by  27  percent  from  those  reported  for  July-Hovember 
1939 i  largely  because  of  smaller  exports  to  0uba,  but  have  been  about  the  same 
as  in  the  first  5  months  of  the  previous  season.    Brazil  is  the  only  Latin 
American  country  to  increase  its  imports  of  United  States  wheat;  exports  to 
this  market  have  been  over  twice  as  large  as  in  1939  ^-n&  more  than  three  times 
those  of  July-November  1938. 

■The  Orient  is  the  only  market  to  which  greatly  increased  exports  of 
United  States  wheat  have  been  reported  this  season.    Nearly  7  million  bushels 
have  been  exported  to  China  and  Eong  Kong,  while  the  combined  takings  of  these 
markets,  Japan,  and  Kwantung  were  less  than  4  million  bushels  in  July-November 
1939*    Flour  exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands  have  totaled  considerably 
below  those  of  July-November  1939 »  hut  have  accounted  for  8  percent  of  the  to- 
tal shipped  as  compared  to  7  percent  last  season. 


CPA  IN  STATISTICS  '.  .  . 


WHEAT,  INCLUDING  EL OUR:     Shipments  from  principal  exporting  countries, 

 as  given  by  current  trade  sources,  1938-39  to  ig40-4l  

Shipments 


Country 


North  America  a/. 

Argentina  

Australia  

. Soviet  Union. .... 
Danube  &  Bulgaria  d./ 
British , India  a/.. 

Total  above  

Total  European  a/. 
Total  ex-European  a/ 


?otal 


Shipments  1940 


:  shipments 

week  ended 

: July  1-Dec ember  28 

S193S-39 

1939-40 

Dec.  14 

, Dec .  21 

.Dec.  28 

.  1939-Uo 

:  1940-41 

:  1,000 
•.bushels 

1,000  • 
.bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000  : 
bushels 

1,000 
bur  hels: 

1,000 

,  bushels 

.  1,000 
bushels 

:  245,296; 
:  114,272. 
:  102,H6' 
:  39,824: 
:  52,S4S: 
:e/l0.097 

209,872' 
173,776: 
b/  : 

39,616: 

2,  bib 
87L: 

1,176: 

3,626. 
76£: 

544: 

2,649: 
1,726: 

648 1 

94,480- 
89,820: 
c/  11,028 

82,684 
51,623 

:  5b4,453. 

:  450,784 

f/184,300, 

f/134,307 

:  146, 76O j 

Compiled  from  official  and  trade  sources. 

a/  Broomhall's  Corn  Trade  News,    b/  Not  available. 

d/  Black  Sea  Shipments  only,     ej  Official. 

fj  North  America  and  Argentina  only. 


cj  Through  September  2  only, 
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GRAINS 


Weekly  average  closing  price  per  bushel,  future  delivery, 


Week  ended 

:  Wheat 

:  Corn 

Chicago 

Winnipeg: 

:±suenos  Aires 

:  Chicago 

: Buenos  Aires 

!  ±y  oy 

±y  <±u 

iyoJ  i 

.  1939  :  1940 

:  1939  :  1940 

1939  :  1940 

28   

:  Cents 

:  Cents 

.  Cents 

.  Cents 

:  Cents:  Cents 

i  Cents:  Cents 

bents:  oents 

:  105 

82 

88 
s      93  ! 
[  99 
105 
103  ! 

88 
77 

i  M* 
:'      87  , 
87  i 
86  : 
84 
86 

:  81 
i      68  - 
3>Y  : 

71  ! 

76 

79  : 
81  , 

80  : 

71 

69  ; 

70 
70 
71 

70  : 
70  , 

68 
50 
:  Feb: 
60 

:  63 
:  68 
68  , 
68 

;  66 
[  46 
ruary 
!       55  ! 
!      55  ; 

!        55  ! 

55  ; 
:      55  , 

:  60 
52 

:  Mj 
54 
56  : 
57 

:     58  ! 
59  ! 

:  65 
:  57 

W 

62 
61  ' 
1     60  : 
60 
61  , 

56  :  31 
52  :  23 
January 
55  :  24 
55  :  24 

54  :b/  28 

55  :b/  28 
54  :b/  28 

all  other 


Corn  prices  at  Buenos  Aires  compiled  from  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
prices  from  Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin. 

a/  September  7,  1940  to  December  28,  1940,  and  corresponding  dates  for  1939. 
b/  Official  price. 


FEED  CHAINS:     Movement  from  principal  exporting  countries 


Commodity         :  Yearly  exports  :  Shj-pments  .week  ended  a/ : Exports  so  far  reported 

an*               :  1938-39 : 1939-40 Bee Dec.21 : Dec. 5%  :  J^y  1  =1939-^:1940-41 
 country  :  :  :  :  :  :      to      |__b/      :  b/ 

:  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :              :  1,000  :  1,000 

BARLEY ,  EXPORT  S :  c  / :  bushels :  bush  el  s :  bushel  s :  bushel  s :  bush  el  s :  :  bushels:  bushels 

United  States  ...:  11,215:  3,532:             :             :             :Nov.  30  :  2,531:  369 

Canada  :  16,537:  13,338:             :             :           ::0ct.  31  :  6,159:  380 

Argentina  .:    9,356:  18,628:             i             :             :Nov.  16  :  2,308:  1,642 

Danube  &  U.S.S.R.:  26,005:    4.297:  Qj  Oj  0:Dec.  28  :  3,735:  1,000 

Total   :  63,113:  39,795:  :  :  :  :  14,753:  3,391 

OATS,  EXPORTS:  c/  :            :  :            :             :             :              :  : 

United  States  ...:     5,106:  1,429:             :             :             :Nov.  30  :  608:  376 

Canada   :  13,738:  24,330:            :             :            :0ct.  31  :  5,059:  5,101 

Argentina  .:  19,379:  27,624:           7:        103:         41:Dec.  28  :  13,264:  1,144 

Danube  &  U.S.S.R. ;  30:        250:  Oj  Oj  0:Dec.  28  :  40:  0 

Total   :  38,253:  53,635:  :  :  :  :  18,971:  6,621 

CORN .EXPORTS:  d/    :            :  :            :             :             :0ct.l  to:  : 

United  States  ...:  34,369:  44,406:             :             :             :Nov.  30  :  6,846:  6,462 

Danube  &  U.S.S.R.:  19,629:  5,304:           0:           0:           0:Dec.  28  :  1,184:  0 

Argentina   :142,869:  87,766:        603:        767:        879:Dec.  28  :  21,764:  8,071 

South  Africa  :  25,991:  15,499:  Oj  Oj  0:Dec.  28  :     5,552:  0 

Total   : 222, 858: 152, 975.  :  :  :  :  35,345:  14,533 

COm^,  IMPORTS:  d/      :  Imports  ;  ;  

United  States  ...:-'       442:  1,110:             :             :             :Nov.  30':  98:  459 


Compiled  from  official  and  trade  sources,     aj  The  weeks  shown  in  these  columns  are 
nearest  to  the  date  shown,    b/  Preliminary,     cj  Year  beginning  July  1.     d/  Year 
beginning  October  1. 
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TUNC-  CULTIVATION 
IN  SMZLL  .  .  . 

A  recent  survey  of  the  tung  industry  in  Brazil  indicates  that 
commercial  plantings  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  State  of  Sac 
Paulo,  with  some  few  in  Parana  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.    There  are  about 
500,000  tung  trees  on  plantations  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  and  of  that 
number  approximately  1^0,000  are  said  to  have  reached  producing'  age. 
There  are  no  official  statistics  available  as  to  the  acreage  devoted  to 
the  trees  or  the  production  of  seed  and  oil. 

The  tung  industry  in  Sao  Paulo  has  developed  within  the  last  10 
years  and  is  still  going  through  a  period  of  experimentation  too  new  to 
permit  an  appraisal  of  its  possibilities.     Information  received  from 
persons  acquainted  with  the  industry  report  that  some  plantings  appear  to 
be  successful  commercially  while  othere  have  been  failures.    This  is,  of 
course,  to  be  ejected  from  an  enterprise  which  is  new  to  an  area  and, 
in  some  cases,  substantial  plantings  have  doubtless  been  made  without  a 
great  deal  having  been  known  of  the  tree  or  cf  its  reactions  to  varying 
sets  of  conditions.     It  is  reported  that  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  is  carry- 
ing on  a  considerable  amount  of  experimental  work  with  tung  trees.  This 
work  is  directed  toward  the  selection  of  plant  material  and  the  determin- 
ation of  areas  in  the  State -"which  appear  best  suited  to  cultivation  and 
development  of  the  industry. 


SWm  TO  USE  FISH  OIL 
EOS  EDIBLE  PURPOSES  .   .  . 

Sweden  normally  uses ' imported  cottonseed,  peanut,  and  soybean 
oils  for  edible  purposes  and  since  war  conditions  have  considerably  re- 
duced the  sources  of  supply  a  s  .ortage  of  edible  oil  exists.     In  order 
to  relieve  the  situation  plans  have  been  made  to  use  oil  extracted  from 
herring  and  other  fish.    An  oil  extracting  plant  is  to  be  built  by  a 
commercial  concern  at  Karlshamm.    There  are  no  such  plants  in  Sweden  at 
the  present  time;  however,  this  one  is  intended  for  peacetime  production 
as  well  as  for  the  special  demands  created  by  the  war. 

After  a  saturating  process,  otherwise  known  a s  "hardening,"  the 
fish  oil  becomes  neutral  in  taste  and  is  considered  as  sui table  as  the 
ccmmonly  used  vegetable  oils  and  fats.  In  addition  to  oil,  there  will 
be  two  valuable  byproducts;  one  rish  in  vitamins  which  may  be  used  for 
livestock  feed  and  the  other  for  human  consumption. 


*       *       *       #       *       #  * 
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CO  I  TO  I    -    0IH.1E    I  I  B  E  R  S 

EGYPTIAN  COTTON  GROICSRS  ADVISED 

TO  REDUCE  NEXT  YEAR' S  ACREAGE  ... 

The  Egyptian.  Government  lias  advised  farmers  to  reduce  next  year's 
cotton  acreage  in  view  of  the  difficulties  that  may  "be  encountered  in 
disposing  of  the  crop,  according ' to  information  received  in  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    The  'recommendation  was  considered  par- 
ticularly necessary  for  Egypt  because  of  the  fact  that  little  more  than 
100,000  "bales  are 'consumed  annually  in  Egypt  and  the  remaining  93  to  95 
percent  of  the  annual  production  must  find  outlets  in  foreign  markets. 
Under  the  terms  of  an  agreement  announced  in  London  on  August  J ,  IS^-'O, 
the  British  Government  offered  to  purchase  at  fixed  prices  all  Egyptian 
cotton  from  the  l^U-O-hl  crop  that  is  offered  "before  April  30,  19^-1  •  The 
Egyptian  Government  feels,  however,  that  there  is  no  assurance  that  world 
conditions  will  permit  such  a  guarantee  for  next  year's  crop.    No  re- 
strictive legislation  such  as  the t  enacted  in  1915  is  contemplated  at 
present  and  any  acreage  reduction  in  19^1  will  be  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  Egyptian  cotton  producers* 

Picking  of  this  year' s  crop  is  reported  to  have  "been  completed 
somewhat  earlier  than  u  ual  despite  the  military  activities  in  western 
Egypt.     Ginning  of  the  new  crop  was  started  on  September  15  and  arrivals 
at  Alexandria,  although  regular,  have  been  slower  than  normal  in  order 
to  prevent  large  accumulations  of  cotton  that  might  he  exposed  to  enemy 
air  raids.    The  second  official  estimate  released  on  December  b  indica- 
ted a  19UO-U1  production  of  1,922,000  bales  (of  kfQ  pounds)  compared 
with  a  final  estimate  of  1,801,000  bales  for  1939-hO.    Yield  per  acre 
in  I9HO-U1  was  reported  to  have  been  5  to  10  percent  higher  than  last 
year,  while  ginning  showed  2  to  3  percent  improvement.    Attacks  by  boll- 
worm  and  pink  worm  in  lower  Egypt  were  reported  to  have  affected  10  to 
15  percent  of  the  bolls. 

Purchases  made  by  the  British  Government' s  Cotton  Buying  Commission 
at  Alexandria,  through  October  9,  amounted  to  about  9Q,000  bales  of 
cotton  and  23,000  short  tons  of  cottonseed,  with  a  total  value  equivalent 
to  $7,500,000.    During  the  fir  t  9  days  of  October  the  Commission  was 
receiving  cotton  at  the  rate  of  6,000  to  10,000  bales  daily.  Purchases 
are  made  in  the  interior  by  Alexandria  cotton  firms  which  in  turn  sell 
to  the  British  Buying  Commission.     Small  quantities',  estimated  at  about 
2,000  bales  during  the  first  2  weeks  of  ginning,  are  still  being  sold  by 
these  firms  direct  to  other  foreign  buyers,  mainly  to  cover  outstanding 
commitments  to  spinners  in  foreign  markets  still  open  to  Egyptian  cotton 
trade.    The  British  Government  is  prepared  to  buy  the  entire  19^0-^1 
Egyptian  cotton  crop  if  it  is  offered  under  the  terms  previously  men- 
tioned but  the  surplus  above  the  current  needs  of  the  British  industry 
is  to  be  resold  on  the  regular  ubrld  markets  for  Egyptian  cotton. 
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EGYPT:    Exports,  of  raw  cotton,  by  countries  of  destination, 

August  to  .October  19^-0,  with  comparisons 
 ( In  bales  of         pounds  net) 


August-October  a/ 


Country 


1937-3S 


:  1,000 

;  bales 

I 

:    f  9 

United  Kingdom  ,  :  57& 

France   :  235 

Germany  :  232 

Italy  :  120 

Switzerland  :  JS 

Rumania   ;  67 

Japan   :  S9 

British  India  :  132 

United  States   :  J>% 

Others   ;  225 

Total   :  1,792 


1933-39 


1,000 

bales 

559 
196 

217 

112 
lo 
52 

15S 

So 

39 
26s 


1,763 


1939-U0 


1,000 
bales 

636 

12 

97 

6S 

33 
i5+3 
llg 

57 
162 


1.6*10 


1939 


1,000 
bales- 

kl 

12 
17 

36 
g 

37 

25 
 56 


1+22 


:19^0 


1,000 

bales 

^7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
27 
35 
IS 

 I 


y  132 


Compiled  from  Monthly  Summary  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  Egypt, 
a/  Preliminary. 

b/  Total  for  November,  75,000  bales. 

As  a  result  of  the  royal  decree  of  May  l)j-,  19^-0 >  that-  suspended 
all  trading  in  cotton  futures  for  an  indefinite  period,  Egyptian  cotton 
brokers  were  left  with  approximately  300»000  bales  of  1939~^0  cotton  on 
their  hands.    Brokers  in  possession  of  actual  cotton  were  unable  to 
deliver  it  against  futures  contracts  as  anticipated  and  1939—^0  cotton 
was  not  included  in  the  British  agreement  covering  the  19UO— *0.  crop. 
The  Minet  El-Bassal  Bourse  Commission,   semi-official  group  in  control 
of  the  Egyptian  spot  cotton  market,  has  resigned  in  protest  against  the 
Government's  refusal  to  aid  in  the  disposal  of  the  cotton  involved. 
Press  reports  appearing  soon  after  the  futures  market  was  closed  indi- 
cated that  the  action  of  the  Government  was  prompted  by  reports  that 
speculators  had  bought  large  quantities  of  spot  cotton  with  the  in- 
tention of  delivering  it  to  the  Government  on  futures  contracts  at  a 
profit. 


Futures  prices  of  Egyptian  cotton  as  supported  by  the  Government 
from  October  1939  to  May  19HO  were  somewhat  higher  than  spot  prices. 
The  price  supporting  measures  were  designed  to  aid  cotton  producers  and 
the  scheme  was  abandoned  in  the  middle  of  May  -hen  most  of  the  cotton 
had  -oas-ed  out  of  their  hands. 
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LIVERPOOL  COTTON  MARKET  .   .  . 

Holiday  quietness  ruled  in  the  spot  cotton 'market  at  Liverpool 
during  the  week  ended  December  27.     Sales  totaled  around  15,000  "bales 
compared  to  25»000  hales  in  the  preceding  week.    There  were  few  sales 
of  Brazilian  forward,  and  a  modest  amount  of  "business  in  Indian, 
Egyptian,  and  Sudan  African  for  "deferred"  delivery.     Import  "buying  of 
American,  Peruvian,  and  Argentine  cottons  remained  at  a  standstill. 
Owing  to  the  improvement  in  the  shipping  situation  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean,  Egyptian  marine  war-risk  rates  are  said  to  have  been  re- 
duced to  6  percent. 

Control  developments  during  the  week  included  a  reduction  in 
the  maximum  spot  "bases"  for  American,  and  their  readjustment  to  the 
previous  system  of  basing  them  on  the  current  month's  futures.  It 
will  be  recalled  that,  as  a  result  of  the  previous  concentration  of  all 
futures  contracts  in  one  month  (March  19 ^l) >  the  spot  "bases"  were  made 
to  refer  to  that  particular  month.    Now  they  are  being  rebased  on  the 
current  month,  at  present  January.    Maximum  spot  "bases"  for  Egyptian 
have  also  been  reduced. 

Manchester  trade  continued  to  indicate  substantial  Government 
contracts  and  improved  buying  from  overseas.     Otherwise,  home  business 
is  much  reduced.    Spinner  operations  are  profoundly  influenced  by  the 
compulsory  UO  percent  cut  in  the  consumption  of  American. 

There  has  recently  been  more  disturbance  to  the  cotton  market  and 
the  industry  as  a  result  of  war  operations. 


MEXICO'S  C0TT01T-CR0P  ESTIMATE 
REVISED  UPWARD   

A  recent  estimate  of  Mexico's  19^0  cotton  crop  indicated  a 
production  of  about  275,000  bales  compared  with  an  earlier  estimate  of 
258,000  bales  and  last  year's  final  estimate  of  310,000  bales,  accord- 
ing to  information  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations.     Insufficient  rain  before  and  during  the  planting  season 
resulted  in  a  reduction  of  planted  area.    Late  rains,  particularly 
around  Matambros • improved  the  prospects  for  a  better  yield  except  in 
the  Laguna  district  where'  considerable  insect  damage  was  reported. 
Stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  last  season  were  estimated  at  35 > 000  bales. 
The  domestic  industry  is  expected  to  consume  about  250,000  bales  leaving 
60,000  to  65,000  bales  available  for  export  and  carry-over.  Recent 
price  quotations  at  Torreon  were  equivalent  to  12.2  cents  per  pound  for 
1-inch  strict  middling  plus  1  cent  for  delivery  in  Mexico  City. 
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TOBACCO 

FIRST  OF  TURKISH  TOBACCO 
ARRIVES  IN  ENGLAND  ... 

Approximately  6,600,000  pounds  of  Turkish  tobacco  and  200,000 
-oounds  of  Greek  tobacco  have  arrived  in  the  United  Kingdom,  according  ■ 
to  information  available  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 
This  shipment  is  the  first  of  a  consignment  valued  at  £800,000 
($3,220,000)  that  the  United  Kingdom  is  buying  in  payment  of  interest  on 
British  loans  to  Turkey  and  Greece.     This  tobacco  is  to  be  mixed  with 
stocks  of  American  leaf  in  the  creation  of  a  new  blend  tc  be  placed  on 
the  British  market  in  1941. 


SPANISH  GOVERNMENT 
FURTHER  RESTRICTS 
TOBACCO  CONSUMPTION  .   .  . 

By  the  terms  of  a  new  official  order,  effective  December  1,  1940, 
the  consumption  of  tobacco  in  Spain  has  been  further  restricted,  accord- 
ing to  an  announcement  in  the  Boletin  Oficial  del  Est ado.     Under  the  new 
order  (as  in  the  old  one  dating  from  June  12)   tobacco  may  be  purchased 
only  by  males  over  18  years  of  age,  but  the  amount  is  reduced  from  50 
grams  (1-3/4  ounces)  per  week  to  50  grams  each  10  days.     Fifty  grams  in 
Spain  is  approximately  two  packages  cf  twenty  cigarettes  each. 


1939  TOBACCO  IMPORTS 

INTO  NETHERLANDS  WEST  INDIES 


TOBACCO:  Imoorts  into  the  Netherlands  West  Indies 
 (Curac  ao  and  Aruba) ,  in  1939  


Country  of 
origin 

Leaf 

: Manufactured 
tobacco 

Cigarettes 

Cigars 

:  Pounds 

:  Pounds 

:  Thousands 

!  Thousands 

:      39 , 694 

;  87,346 

106,900 

:  124 

:  4,697 

:  423 

416 

The  Antilles   

. :        2,414  ' 

11 

29 

17,399 

199 

1,673 

551 

15,900 

3 

.  :            13  ! 

1.195 

a/  2,177 

727 

Total   

, :  45,818 

106,925 

125,592 

2.556 

Compiled  from  Reports  of  the  American  Consulate  at  Curacao, 
a/    From  the  United  Kingdom,  837,000;  from  Cuba,  366,000. 
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FMI  3  S,    I±G3TASLES,    AO  HUTS 

EARLY  VEGETABLE  MOVEMENT 

FROM  CUBA  HEAVIER  THIS  SEASON  .   .  . 

E::pcsrts  of  v/inter  vegetables  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States 
during  November,  the  first  month  of  the  current  season,  amounted  to 
3,444,000  pounds,  or  nearly  double  the  movement  during  the  same  month 
in  1939 >  according  to  a  report  from  American  Consul  Harold  S.  Tewell 
at  Habana.    ;The  volume  moved  in  November  1939 »  however,,  .was  abnormally 
low,  chiefly  because  of  rain  and  wind  damage  to  the  early  crop.  Toma- 
toes accounted  for  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total,  -follov/ed  by  lima 
beans  with  one-seventh.    Dry  weather  during  November  1940  adversely 
affected  the  crop  of  winter  vegetables  in  some  districts  of  Cuba. 
Tomatoes,  in  particular,  have  been  reported  as  running  to  smaller 
sizes  because  of  the  moisture  shortage.     Small  sized  tomatoes,  hoy/ever, 
are  now  in  better  demand  than  are  there  of  larger  sizes.    Because  of 
the  dry  weather,  the  early  crop  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  smaller 
than  had  been  previously  anticipated. 

CUBA:    Erports  of  winter  vegetables  to  the  United  States, 

 November,  19'^g  to  19  40  


Vegetable  \      193S  \      1939  !  19^0 


: 1,000  pounds: 1,000  pounds: 1,000  pounds 

Tomatoes   :         2,500  :         1,3^0  :  2,529 

Eggplant  . . .  5  72  :  10  :  •  91 

Peppers   :  17  {  a/  :  12 

Okra   :  222  :  255  *»  99 

Lima  beans   :  70S  :  1213  :  59 1 

Cucumbers  :  19  :  1  j  22 

Others   :  kg  i  62  :  94 

Total   3,586  :        1,SS1  :  3,444 


American  Consulate,  Habana.     a/  Le.s  than  500. 


CUBA  IMPORTS  SEED  POTATOES, 
DUTYFREE  

A  number  of  varieties  of  potatoes  may  be  imported  duty-free  into 
Cuba  as  approved  seed  stock  under  the  terms  of  a  decree  dated  November 
21,  according  to  a  report  from  American  Consul  Harold  S.  Tewell  at 
Habana.     The  varieties  authorized  under  the  recent  decree  include 
Earline,  Sebago,  Houma,  Pontiac,  Chippewa-,  and  White  Bliss  Triumph. 
Cuba  imports  about  400,000  bushels  of  potatoes  for  seed  purposes  an- 
nually, with  Canada  supplyin,  the  bulk.     Imports  from  the  United  States 
have  been  around  25,0  '0  bushels  during  recent  years. 
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CUBA:     Imports  of  potatoes  for  seed,  from  specified  countries, 


Year 


:  United 
:  States 

\  Canada 

:  Other 
countries 

Total 

il,000  bushels 

:  1,000  "bushels 

,1,000  bushels 

,1,000  bushels 

!  2H 

3^  i 

0 

i  372 

:  26 
:  Ik 

!  307 

:  368 

G 
0 

333 
i  3S2 

:          23  j 
:  25 

370 

m.2  j 

0  1 

0 

!  393 

;  ^37 

193U 

1935 
1936 
1937 
193s 


Compiled  from  Comercio  E"t. rior,  Eabana. 


PALESTINE  CITRUS-CAiCTIiTG  IPDU5T3Y 
ADVERSELY  AEEECTED  BY  WAR  .  .  . 

The  manufacture  of  citrus  fruit  juices,  sirups,  and  marmalades, 
which  has  been  expanded  in  recent  years  as  a  means  of  utilizing  a  part 
of  the  large  ouantities  of  culls  and  other  fruit  not  exportable,  is  the 
most  important  branch  of  the  canning  and  pre-erving  industry  in  Pales- 
tine} according  to  a  reioort  from  American  Consul  Albert  ¥.  Scott  at 
Jerusalem.    During  the  current  war,  however,  no  further  expansion  is  ex- 
pected.   Processing  of  other  fruit  and  vegetable  products  has  shewn 
little  development. 

Citrus  production  in  Palestine  has  expanded  at  a  phenomenal  rate 
during  the  past  decade.    Orange  production  in  193&~39 >  *or  example,  has 
been  estimated  at  around  15  million  boxes  compared  with  an  average  of 
2,560,000  boxes  during  the  five  seasons,  1926-27  to  1930-31.  Increasing 
quantities  of  culls  and  other  fruit  which  could  not  be  e:rported  under 
official  regulations  have  become  available  in  a  volume  exceeding  re- 
quirements on  the  small  local  market  and  demand  in  adjacent  Mediterran- 
ean countries.     Consequently,  citrus  interests  and  the  Government  have 
been  interested  in  the  establishment  of  byproduct  industries  to  absorb 
the  excess  fruit.    During  the  past  few  years  factories  preparing  citrus 
fruit  juices  and  ma.rmalades  have  used  only  a  small  portion  of  the  sup- 
plies available  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  utilize  the  remainder  by 
the  establishment  of  factories  to  prepare  fertilizers,  alcohol,  and 
various  chemical  products  from  the  fruit.    Despite  the  very  low  prices 
prevailing  for  the  fruit,  byproduct  ^ianufa.cturers  have  not  been  very 
successful  in  the  export  market,  la.rgely  because  of  competition  from 
other  countries  which  have  long-established  processing  industries. 

Unofficial  sources  estimate  that  about  10,000  tons  of  oranges 
and  other  citrus  are  required  by  processors.     Citrus  byproducts  are  put 
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up  chiefly  in  "bottles  or  jars,  although  some  canning  takes  place.  The 
machinery  used  in  "byproduct  factories  came  from  Germany  under  a  clearing 
arrangement  designed  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  some  Jewish  capital 
to  Palestine.    Trade  sources  indicate  that  existing  plant  facilities  are 
not  "being  utilized  at  a  maximum  and  that  a  considerable  increase  in 
production  could  take  place  without  additional  plant.'    It  is  considered 
unlikely,  however,  that  the  industry  will  be  able  to  expand  so  long  as 
hostilities  continue.     Commercial  shipping  in  the  Mediterranean  has  been 
sharply  curtailed  by  the  war  and  the  shortage  of  transportation  facili- 
ties may  cause  a  reduction  even  in  the  limited  volume  exported  before 
the  war.    Further,  considerable  difficulty  has  been  encountered  by  pro- 
ducers in  getting  supplies  of  tin  and  other  materials. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  4,000  tons  of  vegetables  are 
also  processed  in  the  country.    There  is  little  need  for  the  canning  of 
vegetables  for  local  consumption,  since  the  climate  in  Palestine  permits 
the  growing  of  many  kinds  of  fresh  vegetables  throughout  the  year.  Vege- 
table processing  is  confined  largely  to  pickled  olives  and  cucumbers, 
tomato  juice,  and  canned  pea©,     A  small  volume  of  pickled  olives  and 
cucumbers  is  exported.    Aside  from  ci  tams,  several  fruits  including 
apricots  and  plums  are  used  by  processors  in  making  jams  and  jellies. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  ESTABLISHES 
MAXIMUM  PRICES  OE  APPLES  .  .  . 

The  British  Ministry  of  Pood  has  announced  that  beginning- 
December  26  maximum  retail  prices  on  domestic  apples  are  to  go  into 
effect,  according  to  information  received  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Ag- 
ricultural Relations.    Prices  for  the  most  desirable  dessert  varieties, 
Cox  Orange  Pippin,  Laxton  Superb,  and  Alison  Orange,  are  set  at  one 
shilling  (20  cents  United  States)  per  pound,  while  less-  popular  varie- 
ties are  to  be  sold  at  lOd.  (IS  cents)  and  cooking  apples  are  to  be 
sold  at  6-1/ 2d.  (ll  cents)  per  pound.    An  additional  l/2d.  (O.S  cent) 
per  pound  is  charged  on  all  the  above  prices  for  sales  in  Scotland. 
The  Ministry1 s  schedule  of  prices  provides  for  seasonal  increases  in 
the  maximum  on  Janu.  ry  20  and  February  17,  as  offerings  decrease.  At 
present,  supplies  on  the  British  markets  consist  almost  entirely  of 
domestic  apples.     In  peacetime,  the  United  Kingdom  imports  a  large 
volume  of  apples  during  this  season  of  the  year  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States  but  imports  from  these  sources  have  been  almost  entirely 
curtailed  because  of  wartime  exigencies.    As  a  result,  supplies  are 
reported  as  ra,ther  low  and  storage  holdings  are  also  at  a  low  level. 
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EUROPE  FACES  SKOESAGE  OE  DAISY  PRODUCTS; 
SUPPLIES  SlSE^vHEhX  ABU1TDA1TT    l/  .   .  . 

A  substantial  decline  in  dairy  production  this  winter  (l9HO-Ul) 
below  a  year  ago,  is  indicated  in  those  surplus  producing  countries  of 
northwestern  Europe  heavily  dependent  on  imported  feeds  for  the  main- 
tenance of  dairy  herds.     Shis  decline  is  a.! -ready  apparent  in  recent 
monthly  production  reports  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Relations.    While  the  reduction  in  dairy  cows  is  not  as  large  as 
in  hogs  and  poultry,  it  will  take  longer  to  reconstitute  dairy  herds 
after  the  war  and  therefore  the  European  shortage  in  essential  dairy 
products  is  likely  to  continue  for  some  time. 

Practically  all  European  countries  are  now  rationing  "butter. 
Fresh  cream  consumption  has  been  prohibited  in  many  countries,  and  the 
distribution  of  milk  to  the  different  processing  industries  is  con- 
trolled.   Milk  has  been  diverted  to  cheese  and  condensed  milk  produc- 
tion, rather  than  to  butter.    Eresh  milk  consumption  is  controlled 
chiefly  by  price.    An  actual  increc^se  in  fresh  mill  consumption  has 
occurred  in  the  United  Kingdom  owing  to  the  National  Milk  Scheme 
whereby  milk  has  been  furnished  at  reduced  prices  to  certain  popula- 
tion groups  with  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or  improving  national 
health  standards  under  the  stress  of  war. 

In  contrast  to  the  situation  in  Europe,  dairy  production  in  the 
United  States  and  in  other  non— European  countries  continued  to  show  a 
substantial  increase  this  fall  above  a  year  ago.    She  increase  in  the 
United  State-:  and  in  the  important  British  Empire  surplus  producing 
countries  continues  to  be  larger  in  cheese  and  processed  milk  than  in 
butter.    Errports  of  processed  milk  from  the  United  States  have  been 
much  higher  this  year,  than  for  some  time,  most  of  them  goin^;  to  the 
United  Kingdom . 

European  Countries 

As  the  writer  of  15-0-Ul  progresses  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Prance  are  the- xwa'sst  important  European  consuming  countries  facing  a 
shortage  in  essen.ial  dairy  products.    She  danger  to  the  livestock 
industry  in  general  in  Erance,  and  to  the  dairy  industry  in  particular 
in  the  United  Kingdom  from  limited  supplies  of  feedstuffs  has  been 
discussed  in  a  recent  issue  of  Eoreign  Crops  and  Markets.  2j 

1/  See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  October  lh,  19^0,  for  a  discussion 

of  world  production  of  butter  and  cheese. 

2/  See  Eoreign  Crops  and  Markets,  December  lo,  19*40. 
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Dairy  herds  in  Prance  and  Belgium  not  only  suffered  from 
neglect  and  other  adverse  effects  of  actual  warfare,  hut  German  reouisi- 
tions  have  been  substantial,  according  to  reliable  reports. 

Recent  reports  from  some  of  the  surplus  producing  countries  of 
Scandinavia  and  from  Switzerland  show  the  degree  to  which  the  dairy  in- 
dustries of  many  of  these  countries  has  declined  in  recent  months. 

Denmark  . 

Butter  is  now;  rationed  in  Denmark.    This  country,  before  the 
German  occupation  was.  the  most  important  butter  exporting  country  of 
Europe  and  furnished  the  United  Kingdom  annually  with  2Fj  percent  of  its 
large  imports. 

The  cutting  off  of  imported  feeds  since  the  German  occupation 
has  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  the  number  of'  milk  cows  and1  in  dairy  pro- 
duction.   The  sharp  falling  off  in  margarine  production,  consumption  of 
which  greatly  exceeded  that  of  butter  in  Denmark  and  the  forced  butter 
erport  requirements  have  resulted  in  butter  being  rationed. '.at  12. 3 
ounces  weekly  per  person.     On  an  annual  basis  this "would  represent 
about  twice  as  much  butter  per  capita  as  consumed  formerly,  but  is  only 
60  percent  of  the  combined  per  capita  consumption  of  butter  and  marga- 
rine.   An  even  more  drastic  reduction  is  anticipated. 

The  proposed  reduction  in  milk  cows  ranges  from  5  to  13  percent 
of  the  number  of  l.bOU.OOO  reported  on  July  15,  1939.    Danish  milk 
production  in  August  19*40  was  21  percent  less'' than  in  the  same  month  of 
1939  •    Production  of  butter  in  the  first  S  months  of  19*4-0  was  9  percent 
less  than  a  year  earlier  when  it  amounted  to  2*4-6  million  pounds'  in 
these  months.     In  September  and  October,  butter  production  declined 
still  further  after  being  fairly  well  maintained  during  the  summer 
months. 

Butter  e:?ports  from  Denmark  from  January  to  September  19*4-0 
amounted  to  202  million  pounds  compared  with  258  million  pounds  in  the 
same  period  of  1939*     Since  June  the  monthly  average  has  been  only  12 
million  pound <  compared  with  32  in  the  same  period  of  1939*    Exports  go 
principally  to  Germany  how  instead  of  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  formerly. 

Sweden 

Butter  production. in  Sweden  is  .expected. to  show  a  reduction  of 
*4-0  percent  at  the  beginning  of  19^1  composed  with. the  corresponding 
prriod  of  19*40,  as  a  result  of  the  shortage  of  cattle  feed.    A  new 
cattle  census  is  being  taken  at  present.    On  September  15i  1937 »  the 
number  of  milk  cows  was  1,921,000.     The  poor  domestic  hay  crop  com- 
bined with  limited  supplies  of  foreign  feeds  has  caused  large  scale 
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slaughtering  of  cattle  this  fall.     In  the  first  8  months  of  19*40 
butter  production  amounted  to  122  million  pounds,  a  decrea.se  of  2 
percent  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1939*    At  present  $k  percent 
of  the  butter  is  produced  by  S77  dairies,  members  of  the  National 
Association -of  Swedish  Dairies.    Total  butter  production  in  Sweden  in 
1939  rose  to  185  million  pounds  from  177  million  pounds  in  193-8 • 

There  have  been  no  Swedish  exports  of  butter  since  last  May. 
In  1938  exports  amounted  to  63  million  pounds,  of  which  3*4-  million 
pounds  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  29  million  pounds  to  Germany. 
In  the  firrt  9  months  of  1939  °f  the  kS  million  pounds  exported,  55 
percent  went  to  the  United  Kingdom.    Exports  for  the  year  amounted  to 
5^  million  pounds.    There  have  been  no  exports  of  butter  since  the 
stoppage  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  April  and  to  Germany  in 
May  19^0,  respectively. 

In  order  to  absorb  the  butter  surplus  created,  the  production 
of  household  margarine  was  prohibited  "by  the  Government  on  May  2o, 
19*40.    Excessive  purchases  of  butter  resulted  in  the  Government 
taking  steps  to  cut  demand  by  raising  the  price.    At  the  same  time, 
margarine  sales  were  resumed.    When  such  sales  were  first  resumed  only 
holders  of  butter  rebate  cards  could  obtain  it,  "but  the  price  dif- 
ferential was  not  great  enough  and  there  was  no  demand  for  margarine. 
On  October  2*4,  19*40,  the  Government  decided  to  release  the  sale  of 
household  margarine  unconditionally  at  a  retail  price  of  37  cents  a 
peund  which  was  6  cents  cheaper  than  the  retail  price  of  butter  at 
that  time.    Margarine  production  in  193&  amounted  to  123  million 
pounds. 

Finland 

Finland  is  also  experiencing  a  shortage  of  dairy  products  as 
well  as  of  pork  and  eggs.    Finland,  normally  exported  butter  and 
cheese,  but  at  the  same  time  was  dependent  largely  on  imported  feed 
to  maintain  the  dairy  herds  and  on  imported  margarine  fats  for  sub- 
stitute consumption.    The  present  shortage  may  be  attributed  to"  last 
summer' s  drought,  to  the  great  reduction  in  imports  of  margarine 
fats  and  to  losses  of  livestock  and  pastures  resulting  from  the  terms 
of  peace  concluded  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  rationing  system  recently  introduced,  however,  has 
improved  the  situation.    Milk  cards  were  introduced  October  10,  19*4-0, 
when  the  supply  in  Helsinki  had  declined  by  27  percent. 

Switzerland 

Eresh  milk  production  in  Switzerland  was  slightly  smaller  than 
in  1939  when  it  was  estimated  at  729  million  gallons.  The  chief  con- 
cern of  the  Swiss  authorities  is  to  insure  consumption  as  well  as  the 
needs  of  the  canned-milk  factories  during  the  coming  winter. 
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The  supply  of  fresh  milk  is  somewhat  "below  normal  "by  reason 
of  heavy  commitments  in  deliveries  of  cheese  and  canned  milk  to  Germany 
in  exchange  for  German  coal  and  iron.     Switzerland  which  for  years  has 
imported  fresh  milk  from  Prance  is  now  cut  off  from  that  source  of 
supply.    The  production  and  sale  of  cream  is  prohibited  in  Switzerland 
until  further  notice. 

Switzerland  must  also  produce  more  "butter  to  meet  domestic 
demands  since  imports  from  Denma.rk  are  no  longer  possible.    Butter  was 
rationed  October  21,  I9*jO  at  IO-2/3  ounces -per  person  for  the  period 
October  1  to  November  30>  but  the  ration  was  increased  to  lk.1  ounces, 
January  19^-1,  3*5  ounces  interchangeable  for  other  edible  fats. 

Following  this  unexpected  introduction  of  "butter  rationing, 
sales  of  cheese  showed  a  heavy  increase.    The  Government  thereupon 
issued  a  warning  against  hoarding  of  cheese,  explaining  that  current- 
supplies  were  adequate  for  normal  demand  and  that  unless  handled  by 
experts,  cheese  stored  for  a  long  period  is  apt  to  deteriorate.  The 
production  of  cheese  increased  slightly  in  19^0  compared  with  1939* 

United  Kingdom 

The  United  Kingdom,  the  most  important  deficit  country  in  the 
world  in  dairy  products,  is  already  experiencing  &  shortage  of  milk, 
not  as  a  result  of  reduced ' dairy  herds,  according  to  Agricultural 
Attache  Alton  T.  Murray,  but  on  account  of  limited  stocks  of  imported 
feeds  on  which  the  industry  is  largely  dependent  and  the  inaccee sabil- 
ity  of  nearby  continental  sources  of  canned-milk  imports.  Therefore, 
drastic  measures  have  been  taken  recently  to  cut  down  British  consump- 
tion of  fluid  milk. 

Germany 

Germany  appears  to  be  in  a  better  position  than  most  of  the 
other  European  countries  at  present,  according  to  such  information  as 
is  available.    Not  only  are  domestic  supplies  reported  to  be  fairly 
large,  but  that  country  is  in  a  position  to  obtain  imports  of  manu- 
factured dairy  products  from  most  of  the  customary  surplus  producing 
countries  of  Europe.    Furthermore,  dairy  products  in  that  country  have 
"been  rationed  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Germany  is  looking  to  Switzerland  for  her  requirements  of 
canned  milk,  as  during  the  World  War,  and  German  imports  are  likely  to 
be  fully  maintained,  if  not  considerably  increased  under  the  new 
clearing  agreement  with  Switzerland.    During  the  first  9  months  of 
19^+0,  of  the  lh  million  pounds  of  canned  milk  e::ported  by  Switzerland, 
Germany  took  8  million  pounds,  whereas  in  the  same  period  of  1939 
when  11  million  pounds  were  exported  Germany  took  only  1,000  pounds. 
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Non-European  Countries 

Although  there  has  been  a  seasonal  decline  in  nilk  production  in 
Jhe  United  States  this  fall,  total  nilk  production  has  continued  at 
record  levels  for  this  season  of  the  year,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.    The  production  of  principal  manufactured  dairy 
products-  in  October  was  12  percent  above  a  year  ago.    Butter  production 
increased  11  percent,  cheese  13  percent,  and  evaporated  nilk  19  percent. 
Cheese  production  has  "been  stimulated  in  part  by  the  decrease  in  imports, 
and  evaporated-nilk  production  by  larger  e:cports. 

In  Canada,  whereas  butter  production  in  November  was  3  percent 
smaller  than  in  October  1939  >  cheese  production  increased  lo  percent. 
Canada  has  an  agreement  with  the  British  Food  Ministry  to  supply  at 
least  112  million  pound'  of  cheese  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
period  April  1,  19*!1  to  March  31,  19^-2,  and  it  is  indicated  that  any  sur- 
plus above  that  quantity  will  also  be  purchased  by  the  Food  Ministry.  l/ 
Cheese  production  in  the  first  11  months  of  19^0  amounted  to  I3S  million 
pounds  and  was  15  percent  larger  than  in  the  sane  period  of  1939*  As 
Canadian  butter  is  not  being  t<ken  by  the  United  Kingdom  an  increase  in 
cheese  production  is  being  encouraged  as  part  of  the  Canadian  war-tine 
effort. 

New  Zealand  is  unc'er  contract  to  supply  the  United  Kingdom  with 
a  stipulated  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  for  the  12  months  beginning 
August  1,  I9I4O.    Grading  of  butter  for  e;port  in  the  first  3  months  of 
the  I9H0-HI  season  (August-October)  totaled  2J2  million  pounds,  an  in- 
crease of  27  percent  above  the  same  period  of  1939 •     Cheese  grading  in 
the  sane  period  of  19U0  totaled  51  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  bO 
percent.    There  will  be  no  alteration  in  the  guaranteed  prices  for 
butter  and  cheese  in  the  19UO-U1  season,  despite  requests  of  farmer 
organizations  for  an  increase  based  on  rising  faming  costs  and  inter- 
nal price  levels. 

Dairy  production  in  Australia  has  been  adversely  affected  by 
dry  weather,  but  there  has  been  some  improvement  recently  as  a  reailt 
of  September  rains.    Factory  production  of  butter  in  July,  the  first 
month  of  the  new  season,  amounted  to  23  million  pounds  and  was  11  per- 
cent larger  than  in  June,  but  1J  percent  below  the  output  in  July  a 
year  ago.    Production  in  the  1939~^0  season  (July-June)  was  U76  million 
pounds,  including  20  million  pounds  produced  on  farms,  an  increase  of 
4  percent  compared  with  193&-39 •    Australia  is  also  under  contract  to 
furnish  stipulated  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  to  the  British 
Pood  Ministry  this  season. 

1/  See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  December  2,  19*40,  for  details. 
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EXCHANGE  RATES!  .Average  values  in  New  York  of  specified  currencies, 
December  285  1340,  with  comparisons  a/ 


[  Monetary 
unit 

1  ear 

:  1939 

:  Month 

Week  ended 

Country 

:  103s 

:  1939 

:  1940 

:  December 

1  Nov . 

:  Nov. 

:  Oct . 

:  Nov. 

:  14 

:     21    ;  2S 

t  Cents 

: Cents 

i  Cents 

: Cents 

: Cents 

: Cents 

: Cents  ; Cents 

Argentina. . . 

Paper  peso 

;  30. 85 

:  31.38 

:  29,77 

:  29.77 

:  29.77 

29.77 

:  29.77:  29.77 

Australia  hj 

Pound  ' 

j| 

312*66 

321.29 

.321.57 

,321.50 

1321.50:321.50 

Canada  b  / .  . . ' 

Dollar. . . , 

.  90.02 

'99.25 

87. 76 

go. 32 

:  So. 92 

Sb.47 

So. 57:  86.41 

China  

Shag .  yuan 

11. SS1 

,  15. SO 

8.35' 

5.6s 

5.84. 

,  5.36 

5. 70:  5.3S 
:  t 
403. 50  ;403.50 

England  hj . . : 

Pound  

.443.54; 

^70.75: 

392.47 

403 . 25 

403.56: 

403.50, 

France  ; 

Franc ..... 

2.31: 

2.63: 

2»  22 

if  ' 

£/ 

/  ; 

£/  •  £/ 

Germany  : 

Reichsmark; 

40  .Opt 

40.04: 

40.13: 

39.9S. 

39.92: 

39.93: 

39-93*  39.9S 

Italy  : 

Lira  i 

5. 20: 

5.26; 

5.04: 

5.04, 

5.04: 

5.04: 

5.04:  5.04 

ffapan.  ! 

Yen  

25.9'6: 

27.43: 

23.44; 

23,  Hk\ 

23. 44-1 

23.44; 

23.44;  23.44 
-_t  

20.44:  20.47 

Mexico  : 

Peso  : 

19.30: 

19-97: 

20.50: 

20. 33: 

20.40: 

20.44: 

Sweden.  : 

Krona  ; 

23.99; 

2*4. 25: 

23. SO: 

23  ..SI: 

23.S21 

23. 82: 

23.82:  23. S2 

Switzerland. ; 

Eranc  ; 

22.52: 

22.65: 

22.43: 

23.15: 

23.20: 

23. 20: 

23.19:  23.20 
: 

» 

Federal  Reserve  Board. 

a/  Noon  buying  rates  for  cable  transfers.    Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  and  Norway 
have  been  omitted,  as  rates  are  not  at  "ore sent  available.    The  last  average 
monthly  Quotations  were:     Denmark,  March,  19*31  cents;  the  Netherlands,  April, 
53.08  cents;  and  Norway,  April,  22.71  cents. 

b/  In  addition  to  the  free  rate  there  is  also  a  fixed  official  buying  rate: 
Australia,  322.80;  Canada,  3O.9I;,  and  England,  403.50  cents. 
cj  Not  available. 
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